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BOLTON, WARREN COUNTY, N. Y. 


By Ruth Seaman, Historian, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 

Bolton, the oldest of the Lake Towns, lies between Hague on tke 
north and Caldwell on the south. Between the Lake and Bolton’s west- 
ern boundary, the Shroon River, are hills ranging from knclls to 1£&4 
feet whose valleys are dotted with streams and ponds, the largest cf 
which is Trout Lake. Originally Bolton was ;art of the greet towr cf 
Taarman whic} included northern and western Warren County. Not 
until 1838 were the township’s boundaries establisked, as in that year 
Horicon withdrew; Rochester, later Hague, having separated f1cm 
Bolton in 1807, and the southern end having become a part of Caldwe!l 
in 1810 (1). Included in Bolton of today are 115 of the 168 islancs of 
Lake George. 13 islands are privately owned; the remainder are Stete 
owned and available for camping and picnicing (2). 

From ancient times the Lake called Andiatarocte by the Indians, 
Lac du St. Sacrament by Isaac Jogues and George by William Johnson 
and succeeding generations, h: 8 been a traffic artery. Indian huntirg 
and war parties paused in this area to leave traces of aculture which 
flourished long before recorded history. The white men followed tke 
Indian routes. William Johnson, Amherst, Abercrombie, Lord Howe, 
Montcalm, and later General Washirgton, Charles Carroll, Benjemin 
Franklin and a host of others passed by, many pausing on our shc res. 
Folklore relates that Abercrombie put into asheltered bay and dra1 k 
from a spring since known as Abercrombie’s Spring. 


Certain it is that De Levis with a detachment of 2500 Canadians, 
regulars, and Indians spent the night of August 1, 1757 encamped at 
the mouth of Ganouski (Northwest) Bay. This force had left Burned 
Camp at the foot of the Lake, July 30th at dawn and had threaded its 
way in a course roughly parallel to the Lake, over Hague mountain, 
through Northwest Bay valley to rendezvous with Montcalm, who came 
down the Lake in barges. When he rounded the Point of Tongue in tke 
early dawn of August 2, Montcalm saw far to the right, back of the 
pres:nt Bolton (Huddle), prearranged triangular signe] fire. In mid- 
morning De Levis broke camp and proceeded south, meeting Mont- 
ealm, who had coasted down the west shore, at what is krown as Art- 
illery Cove where preparations for the atteck on Fert William Henry 
proceeded (3). Floating Battery, Long, Fourteen Mile, Dome andGreen 
islands all served as outposts, or were sites of skirmishes during the 
Freneh and Indian, and Revolutionary wers. 
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A thin trickle of men had found their way into this ccurtry kte- 
fore the Revolution, but not until the cessation of hostilities did the 
true immigration begin. Then it was that men whohad campaigned 
though this region, together with others driven by the westwerd urge 
followed the blazes to find new homes. From New England came the 
Wares, Goodmans, Lymans, Hays, Bugbees, Clawsons, Fullers, Ceol- 
idges, Dickinsons, Beswicks and many cthers to this fz ir lend that wes 
to be their home, and that of their descendants to this cay. While sore 
settled along the Lake, many sought the hilltops. Thus it was that 
Coolidge Hill, Federal Hill, Pole Hill, and Hayesburg were settled(4). 
True, what is believed to have been the first frame housein Boltcnwas 
built in Mohican Point before 1790, but Lake shore settlements were 
few in the earliest years (5). 

The pioneers found oak of several varieties, mele, beech, birch 
and white pine in abundance. They found the soil of the numercts val- 
leys fertile and adapted to wheat, rye and other gresscrops. They 
found the sdil along the Lake suitabletothe producticn cf syyles, 
pears and plums. They found noisy little streams that would saw logs 
and grind grains. They found fish in the lakes and streams, ard ani- 
mals in the woods (6). And soon men dimly saw visitors, who began 
coming early, needed guides and fishermen even as those of tcdey. 


March 1799 Bolton teceme a Tcwnshiy. Cn Ayril 2a Tcwn necet- 
ing was appointed to be held at the house of John Clawscn rrore tl an 
a mile up a steep hill frcm the L:ke, but for want of accomodations 
said meeting was held at Captain Thimoty Stowe’s gristn ill acrces the 
road on Trout Lake Brook. Part of John Clawson’s house is still star c- 
ing, but Captain Stowe’s mill lorg since disey peared, altkcvgh the 
line of the dam is still visible. At that first meetirg Asa Brown was 
elected Supervisor, Samuel Bigelow and Oliver Pettys Assessors, 
James Ware and Oliver Pettys Commissioners of Highways, Starb- 
ling Waters Constable and Collector, Semue] Bigelow Ccnstable, Sam- 
uel Bigelow ani Isaac Lyman Poundmasters, their yards to be pounds, 
Simeon Fuller and Jeduthan Dickinscn Fenceviewers, and sixteen Path- 
masters, seven of whom were the Lakeshore roads. A resolution pro- 
hibiting swine and horned cattle ranging, and penalizing the owners 
by a $2.50 fine was adopted. Another appropiating $30.00 for the care 
of the poor, and a third establishing a bounty of $2.50 for each ‘‘paint- 
er’’ or wolf killed in the Town concluded the business of the first Town 
meeting of the Town of Bolton (7). 
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These matters plus schools and roads oecupied the attention of the 
Town m2etings for the next fifty years. Until 1907 when the Town 
Hall was built, Town Meetings and General Elections, tcth cf wlich 
in the earliest days often lasted two days, were held in barns, hcrmes 
and inns. 


{n etrly diys school standards ani teacher qualifications were lo- 
ca'ly established. Although Sally Boyd, about 1800, in the first kg 
schoolhouse located at the top of Federal Hill (8), opposite the first 
burying ground in the Town, the Town Meetings did not concern them- 
selves with school affairs until 1813 when the boundaries of six school 
districts were defined by the Town Commissioners of Schccls and re- 
corded in the minutes. From that date until the State esteblisled 
standards, election of school commissioners and school inspectors were 
a routine of Town meetings. During this period certificates granted by 
Town School Commissioners certified that the applicant had a gccd 
moral character and sufficient learning and ability to teach a common 
school. Through the many years the number of Cistricts varied urtil 
1928 when nine rural school districts were consolidated to form the 
Central School District. 

In accordance with the common practice, the pioneer built ashel- 
ter for his family, then a school, and then a church. True, meetings 
were often held in homes and school buildings, but not until a church 
was erected did a community achieve an air of permanence. And s0 it 
came about that a log Presbyterian Church was soon erected beside 
the log school house. Witha shift in population a frame clapboard 
church was erected in 1847-48 on the Lake road about two miles north 
of t 12 pres2nt village of Bolton Landing. In tirre the corgregaticn Ce- 
creased to three persons, at which time it was dissolved, the building 
sold, and moved over to Trout Lake road where it became the Free 
Methodist Church of today (9). By 1£09 a group of Baptists were suf- 
ficiently active to send delegates to an Associaticn meetirg in Chester. 
About 1825 the congregation built the little white church, still in use, 
in th2 center of the village. The social rooms and the parsonege were 
added after the turn of the century (10). In 1850 a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was erected in North Bolton. After many years that beau- 
tiful church was closed except for special services, and the congrega- 
tion united with that of Emanuel Methodist in Bolton lardirg. Fmenu- 
el Methodist was built in he early 1900’s (11). In I869 Bishop Williem 
Croswell Doane consecrated the church of St- Sacrament, the first 











stone building in the Township, where until the mid-eighties services 
were intermittent. About 1883 a Rectory was built on a lot edjcinirg 
the church. And since that time the little stone church with the unicue 
outside bell tower has never been closed (12). And in 180 Blessed £a- 
crament was built to accomodate the summer congregations, tut rct 
until 1928 open the year around. In that year the mission was raised to 
the parish status, a rectory bought and a priest stationed there (138). 

In addition to farming and lumbering many men of Polton kecere 
guides as the steady influx of summer visitors required the services 
of fishermen, hunters and boatmen. Bolton’s secluded location at tke 
entrance of the Narrews, and the long shore line, to say notLirg ofits 
natural beauties has long attracted vacationers. Asa result kctelerd 
boarding houses, and private summer homes, early became an in pcrt- 
ant part of the Town’s eeonomy. For nearly a century the Mohican 
House was known far and wide. In a eottage on its grounds Winstcn 
Churchill, the American novelist, finished his first best seller, The Ce- 
lebrity (14). To this hotel also came Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Father of 
Pediatrics, and his wife, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, the first women 
student admitted to the Ecole de Medicine and the Sorbonne, and sever- 
al others (15). Probably the Town’s best known hotel is tre Sagemore 
on Green Island where in 1954 the Governors’ Conferenee was held. 
Since 1883 when the first Sagamore was opened for business the great 
and near-great have come annually to enjoy the peace and beatty cf 
the Lake. Many of these established summer homes within our bound- 
aries. Among those were Madam Louise Homer, Sidney Homer, Mac- 
am Marcella Sembrich, and Dr. Irving Languir to mention a few. Tc- 
day David Smith, internationally known artist-sculptor, makes his 
home on the hills back of Bolton. 
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VETERANS’ GRAVES SURVEY 


FOR CANISTEO, STEUBEN CO., N. Y., AND VICINITY. 


By Leora Wilson Drake, Town of Canisteo Historian. 


Old Settier’s or Old Pioneer Cemetery, Willowbend Farm, one 
mile out of village on Cameron and Jasper roads at forks. 


URIAH STEPHENS, Sr. French and Indian War and Revolution- 
ary War b. at Stonington, Corn., d. 1800, Aug. 4, Canisteo, N. Y. Of 
him there is no written record cf his actual service in the Revcliticn 
except written family reccids thet pleced Lim at the Fert et tke tine 
of the Wyoming Massacre, July 8, 17/8. 


SOLOMON BENNETT, Pennamite and Revolutionary War, bern 
near Providenee, R. I., in 1750; d. 1&28, Oct. 23, at Canisteo, N. Y. 
Served asa Private in Captain Bidla(o)ck’s Co., at Battle of: Wyom- 
ing, Pa. July 3, 1778, and perhaps in other engagements. 


CAPT. JOHN JAMISON, Revoluticre:y War, born in Durkam, 
Buck’s C., Pa., Dec. 3, 1753; d. 1826, March 23, Canisteo Township, His 
father, Daniel Jamison erected a foundry «nhis farm where were cz st 
some of the first cannons and cannon balls mede in this country fcr use 
in the Revolutionary War, and frem cld ecccurt books records ke wis 
in the service in 1776, he was in Col. Baxter’s Batt. of Flying Camp. 
At battle of Ft. Washington, Capt. Jamiscn had commerd of the gar- 
rison which he held until the armuniticn vas extarstec erd efter the 
loss of 27 of his men, he wastaken priscner and confined to an old 
hulk in New York harbor. 


LT. MASTER ANDREW MORRIS, Revol. War andin the navy. 
b. 1749, Sept. 22, Bran(t)ford, Conn., d. 1£20, Sept. 22, Canisteo,N. Y. 
Served as Lt. Master or Ist Mate aboerd ship, Oliver Crcmwell, 1778. 
He was a pioneer and his widow, Lucretia, received a pension after 
March 4, 1848, until her death. 


JOHN STEARNS, Revolutionary W:rand War of 1812. born in 
Worcester, Mass., d. aged 96 years in Canisteo, N. Y. Durirg the Pe- 
volutionary War, while yet a boy, he drove team, carrying ordinarce 
anico mnissionary stores from Worcc ster to Boston, Mass. 
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Baker’s Cemetery, located on a hill at junction of Baker’s Gulch 
Road and Canisteo River, Canisteo Township. 


JEREMIAH BAKER SR. Revolutionary War, born 1747, May 9, 
Litchfield, Conn., d. 1825, Dec 28, Canisteo Township, N. Y. A soldier 
in Capt. Simeon Spaulding’s Independent Co., of Wyoming, Pa. march- 
ing to the Valley about 30 miles distant at the time of the Massacre, 
July 3, 1773; his buildings were all burned and his family taken as pri- 
s ners but rescued about two months later at Sheshekin, Pa. Mrs. Ba- 
ker was struck blind with fear when the Indians entered Ler hcme 
which caused them to treat her kindly compared with other priscrers. 


H(e)adl2yvilie Cemetery, Canisteo River Road, below Baker’s 
Cemetery. 

JAMES H(E)ADLEY, Revolutionary War. Reputed to have parti- 
cinated in the battles at Wyoming Valley, Pa., between the settlers 
and the Indians and Tories during the Massacre. He was one of the 12 
orizinal of the Canisteo-Hornel township ranges, I789, and came to 
Canisteo by canoe from Wyoming Valley in 1790. 


Stephens Cemetery, Canisteo River Road, below Canisteo Centre 

NATHAN HALLETT, Revol. War Corporal, Gravestone. b. 1750 
June 3, prob. Westchester Co., N. Y., d. 1820, Dec. ae. 70 yrs. Served 
in Capt. Westfall’s Co., Col. Wessenfell’s Regt. 1782, Westchester Co. 
Militia of the New York Line, an organization known as Wessenfell’s 
Levies, 1798, he purchased land in Canisteo township, coming here 
from Orange Co. N. Y. 


URIAH STEPHENS, JR., R2volutionary War. born at Canaan, 
Conn., in 1761, d. 1849, Aug. 2, Canisteo township, N. Y. He volun- 
teered in the Penn. service early in the Srping of 1777; pension certifi- 
cate 8716. Left by Genl. Sullivan at Newtown, Elmira, N. Y. in the 
garrison during the Expedition. 


REV. JEDEDIAH STEPHENS, Pennamite and the Revolutionary 
War. b. 1757, May 11 in Canaan, Cunn., d. 1830, Jan. 25, Canisteo town- 
ship, N. Y. Pvte Orange Co. Militia; was avolunteer soldier of the 
Revolution, and served six years; was in the Battle of Wyoming, Pa. 
July 3, 1778, where his brother Rufus was killed. 











Brown’s Crossing Cemetery, Canisteo River Road. 

ELISHA BROWN, Revolutionary War. b. Conr., Lived atWy- 
oming Valley, Pa., at thetime of the Massacre, July 3, 1778. One of 
the 12 original purchasers of Canisteo-Hornell townships, 1788-£9. 

WILL LOGHRY, Revolutionary Warin Penn., b. 1743, Ireland, 
d. 1837, Sept. 18, in his 94th year. 


Town Line Cemetery, Cameron Township, N. Y. 

CAPT. SAMUEL BAKER, Revolutionary and 1812 Wars. b. 1757, 
July 26, Putnam Co., N. Y., d. 1£51, Merch 28, ae. 98 yrs. Was in Re- 
volutionary War from 1776 to May 1788, when discharged, enlisted in 
Conn., at Ridgebury, a town adjoining tte New York State line. First 
served around Waterbury and Stamford, Conn., until April 1781, ke 
s2zurelasubstitute, then to servein Capt., Bate’s Conn., Co., then 
reenlisted about May 1781 in Capt., Thomas Hunt’s Co., Col., Wes- 
senfels’ N. Y. Regt., 5th N. Y. Line engaged in the Mohawk Valley. 
Enlisted 1782 in Capt., Clark’s C., Col., Samvel Leleven’s rornted 
Regt., was in skirmish with a party of Tories in Jan.,17&3 in Kirg- 
street, in which he was severely wounced in tle thigh, cn acecirt cf 
which he was confined about two montis; rejoined lis reginert erd 
continued until May 1783, when he was discharged. 


RICHARD & REUBEN CROSBY were in DAR records of 1903, 
Kanestio Valley Ciapt. (Hornel and Canisteo, etc.) as being buried at 
Crosbyville, near Canisteo. This hamlet was eventually called Adrian 
and there never were burialsthere, so, trey mig ht be buried at Ba- 
kers’ Cemetery, which has not been checked. 


South Hill or Stuart Eurying Ground, Town of Cameron, N. Y. 

ELIAS ORBORNE, Revolutionary War, no stone; (Jackson’s His- 
tory of Cameron, N. Y. 1910-16.) b. New Jersey 17- came to Cameron, 
N. Y. ca. 1835 and located cn South Hill, d. aged 112 yrs and Lis wife 
Jemina Courtier d. 80 yrs. 


JONATHAN OWENS, Revolutionary War, (source Jackson’s His- 
tory of Cameron, N. Y.) b. 1752, Jan., 1, probably Orange Co., N. Y., 
d. 1839, June 30, South Hill, Cameron, N. Y. 

Old Five Corners’ Cemetery, Jasper, Steuben, Covuty, N. Y. 

PHILIP FAILING, Revoluticnary War, (Vol. 2. p. 1€2 DAR sol- 
diers buried in N. Y. State. Enlisted et 14, served under Cols. Lu Ecis 
and Willet in Battles of Stone Arabia, Ft. Plain and Johnstown. 
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JOHN HELICKER, HILLIKER, etc. (Same source «8 above.) b. 
1759, Nov. 20, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

SAMUEL HOMES, (same source as above) also listed as Holms. 
NATHANIEL KELLOGG, DAR, vol 2, p. 183, N. Y. State Soldiers, 
1758-1846 marked; ‘‘War of 1776’’. 

AMOS TOWSLEY, same source as above, p. 182. 

Mt. Hope Cemetery, Troupsburg, N. Y., Steuben, County. 

ANDREW SIMPSON, SIMSON, DARN. Y. State Soldiers burials 
etc. v. 2, p. 183, Reburied in the above cemetery ficm a form ceme- 
tery in Jasper, N. Y.d. 1845, Aug. 11, ae. 84 yrs, served at Bennirg- 
ton when a mere lad. 

SAMUEL RICE, b. near New Haven, Cnn., came to Troupsburg 
in 1805, after first settling at Addison, N. Y. Served 6 months at 15 
years of age in Revol. War in Conn. 

Old Cemetery, Troupsburg, N. Y., up the hill from corner to 
the left. 

DANL DARRI(A)N, Revol. War. 


Mallory’s Corners, or High-Up Cemetery, Troupsburg, N. Y. 

NATHANIEL MALLORY, Revol., War; d. 1828, June, ae. 76 yrs. 

Revol. Veterans reported buried near Troupsburg Lut not identi- 
fied, TLLLOTSON (perhaps this could be AARON by old acccunt beck 
also JESSE WRIGHT. 

Mead Settlement, Greenwood, N. Y. small abandoned cemetery. 

ENOS MEAD, Corp., Marshall’s Co., Revol., War gravestone, b. 
1761, June 3, settled at Greenwood on Andover Road ca. 1§27, west of 
Richard Kruzen. Note; a Richard Kruzen (Crusen) Revol., War is sup- 
posed also to be buried in this cemetery; no stone found at chechirg 
in 1958. 

Greenwood, Steuben Co. N. Y. 

NATHANIEL SHELDON, aged 100 yrs. Revol., soldier. 

ENOCH ORDWAY, Revol., soldier, b. 1762, Aug. 4, Lyndenbo- 
rough, N. H. d. 1843, Jan. 8th by Jackson, and 1831, Feb. 6, by Ro- 
bert’s History of Steuben Co., 1891. Enlisted in Capt. W. Boyes’ Co., 
Col., Canl. Reynolds Regt., Sept. 17, 1781, to march to Fort Edward, 
in company with Oliver Holt, Simeon Fletcher, and James Hutchinscn 
but the Fort surrendered the day before they came there, and as their 
services were not needed they returnedeast. He enlisted ifor 6 weeks 
to go tothe defense of the frontier at Cohos. 
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Photo. by Mr. Etu. 


THE TOWN OF CANISTEO MEMORIALIZED IN EVERGREENS 
The prominent ‘‘CANISTEO”’ marking located on the hillside off the west 
side of Greenwood St. The marking is composed of trees which were set out 
many years ago by Hurry Smith, who maintained the sign. The property 
which overlooks the site of the new elementary school, now is owned by the 
Canisteo School District, which is obligated to maintain the sign under the 
terms of the deed. 
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THE STRONG FAMILY 
OF SCIPIO, CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 
By Ethel Aikin Powers, Geneologist, Syracuse, N. Y. 

My ancestor, Philip Strong (6), was the son of Philip Strong (5), 
Ezra (4), Jedsdiah Jr. (3), Jedidah (2), John (1), and Rhoda Payne. 
He was born May 8, 1760 in Warren, then called Kent, Litchf-eld, Co., 
Conn., and was one of fifteen children. 

Philip Strong (6) and his brothers, Epaphroditus born 1778, and 
Dr. Ezra b orn 1787 who practiced medicine at the Center until 1812; 
and his sisters Sally, Rhoda and Lydia came frcm Conn., to Cayuga, 
County before 1793, some say 1790, in ox carts with some of their fur- 
niture hung on the outside. Three chairs they brought are still cwred 
by descendants. At this time travel was by ox team or by horsebeck, 
and there was a bounty of $12.50 on wolves. 

Philip Str ng settled in Scipio, Cayuga County, N. Y., about one 
and one half miles south of Scipio Center at the first four corners ard 
known at different times as Strongs’ eorners, Galltys’ Corners, end 
many years later, as Warings’ Corners. The Strongs were the first. 

He married first Phebe Phipany; their children were: 

1. Pnilip Jr. born 1784, died 1807. 

2. Joseph, born January 3, 1787; married Lois Morgan, daughter of 
Jacob Morgan and Lois Gallup. He died at Ellery, N. Y., 1267. 

The first wife died and Philip married (2nd) Patience Mallory, 
daughter of Butler Mallory, probably in Conn., about 1790. She was 
borr at Warren, Litchfield, County, Conn., September 27, 1770. their 
children were: 

1.Phebe born at Scipio, July 27, 1793. Married as (2nd) wife, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1814, to Nathan Gallup 7. They are now buried in Scipio Ru- 
ral Cemetery. See Addition: | Note, regarding Phebe Strong. 

2. John Butler Strong, born June 7, 1797, died June 2, 1859; mar- 
ried Johanna Johnson who was a daughter of Eliza Clinton and David 
Parkhurst Johnston. John Butler and wife are buried in Scipio Rural 
Cemetery. 

Philip Strong married (8rd) Reliance Reed, widow of Tickner, 
soon after the death of his wife Patience Mallory, April 20, 1807. Two 
children were born to them: 

1. Philip Jr. 11, born July 28, 1808. 

2. Daniel Reed born August 28, 1810. 
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A copy of Philip Strong’s Will gives the following informaticn: 
No. 230, page 14; Philip Strong of Scipio, 
Wife Reliance, 
Joseph, eldest son, 
Phebe, minor, 
John, minor, 
Mentions former wife, the mother of Phebe and probably tke mo- 
ther of Joseph as well, son Philip and son Daniel Reed youngest sens. 
Asa Harris also Paul Lamb of Milton, N. Y. (The present Towns 
of Locke and Genoa were formed from the original Town cf Milicr cn 
the Military Tract.) The will is dated; 11-13-1812, Rec. I-18-1813. 
Abraham Dunning and Glen Cuyler, Exctrs., John Toll (Tull), 
Lovicia Reed, Norman Steven, Witns. 
Reference; Cayuga County Surrogate Records, (Early Wills). 
Note; The mother of Joseph was Philip’s first wife, Phebe Phipary. 
Philip died in Scipio, December 20, 1812. He and his second wife 
are buried in Cornwell Cemetery, (the oldest cemetery in Cayuga Co- 
unty where their daughter Phebe and her husband Nathan Gallup (7) 
were buried. 


NOTES: Name of Strong. ‘‘One of the most characteristic desi- 
gnations of marking out men, from eachother has always keen the 
usage of nicknames or physical qualities which were the ncst direct, 
and in those days, the most important, and thus we have the surneme 
Strong.’’ C. Bardsley, Dictionary of English and Welsh Surr:nes. 

Philip’s mother, Rhoda (Payne)Strong, seems to have Leen quite a 
historical character. She was born in 17388, the first white cl i)d kc1r in 
the town of Kent, Conn. She was not only first in point of time, but 
first in order of strength, being as the story gces, ‘‘eble to lift a ker- 
relof cider into a cart.’’ Itis said Philip inherited much of his mother’s 
strength. He could hold upin the palm of his hard an crcirery men, 
at arms length from the ground. One weighing 148 Ibs. he thus raised 
from the floor so that his head touched the wall overhead. He was a 
big man and had a very loud voice, he used to call members cf tle fe- 
mily to dinner that werea mile away. Tradition states he did all 
in a big scale. At one time, probably in Conn. where his father wasa 
driver, he owned over 200 sheep. Beside being afarmerhe keyt } ublic 
house (tavern) at the ‘‘Corners’’, the household was alwaysa large one. 
This must be the reason for his wife Patience saying; ‘‘During all tke 
years of her married life she had never eaten a rreal of ‘victvels’ with 
him alone.’’ No wonder her hair was white when she was only £5 years 
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PHEBE STRONG--Some old records (now lost) of the Strong fami- 
ly state sie wes the second white child born in the ‘‘Old Town’”’ of 
Scipvio. At this time, 1793, the nearest kouse was at Aurcra, 7 miles 
away; and the nearest mill was at Painted Post £0 miles away. when 
a young lady she sometimes traveled horseback to Auburn which wes 
then known as Harbenbergh’s Corners. She, hke ker mother Patience 
Mallory, was an expert needlewoman; showing her skill in the opera- 
of the loom and in the knowledge of dyes used in making various art- 
icles now in possession of the family. The bed furnishings spun erd 
woven by her were made in large amounts. Green and white ‘‘cover- 
lets’’ with the dates 1828 in the corners, and colored with purslane (a 
garden plant with yellow flowers) were mede by her; also mzry wool- 
en sheet blankets. No dcubt the wool from the many sheep they owned 
was utilized in the making of these articles. Her half brother, Philip 
(son of her father and his third wife) made daguerrotyyes, erd wes 
very proficient in the art. Thus we have many pictures of her. 

REFERENCES for the Strong family: 

Strong Geneology, Vol. 1 & Vol. 2, by Benj. W. Dwight. 
The Strongs of Strongville, by Albert Strong. 

Geneological Dictionary cf New England, Vol. 4, by Savege. 
H story of Litchfie'd County, Conn., by J. W. Lewis & Co, 
History of Kent, Conn., by Atwater. 

History of Cayuga County, by Storke. 


Family R2:ords and Traditions. 


‘I know not what the truth may be; 


I tell the tale as ’twas said to me. 
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#*PODUNKs# 


PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Hugh P. Graham, City Historian, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Pumpkin Hamlet, ‘‘Pom-Pa-nuck’’ Podunk, Ash Grove, Town 
of White Creek, Washington, Ccunty, N. Y. The Summer Camp 
Grounds of the Podunk Indians from their home cn Fcdunk riv- 
ver, Hartford, County, Connecticut. Podunk is a place name in 
Connecticut, the Potaeck and Potunks, meaning a “‘Neck of 
Land.”’ Their trail was up the Owl Kill to the confluence of the 
Lower White Creek, and then along their brook, the ‘‘Pom-pa- 
nuck,’’ now known as the “Pumpkin Hook Creek’’ and ‘“‘Pump- 
kin Hook Hamliet.”’ Pumpkin Creek is about three miles long and 
flows into the Lower White Creek, about cne half mile scuth of 
Cambridge, N. Y. 

This tribe fled from Connecticut, after the King Philip’s 
War, 1676 and settled along the shore line of lake Champlain 
at South Bay andthe Putnam Mountain Range, Town of Fort 
Ann, Washington County, New York. In this location you will 
find ‘‘Podunk Brook’’ and “‘Podunk Pond’’. They were the Indian 
Scouts and allies of the French. Baron de Dieskau, commander 
of the French forces, French and Indian War, in September of 
1755, followed the ‘Podunk Trail’’ from South Bay on Lake 
Champlain to the battlefield of Lake Geor ge, “‘Bilcody Pond’, 
Sept, 8, 1775. The planting grounds at Pumpkin Hook were by 
them called “‘Tishoke’’. 
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AN ACROSTIC POEM ON GENL. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Written November 1781 & published in 
The New Jersey & New York 
Ailmanack & Ephemeris 
for the year 1799 
Courtesy of Paul Mann, Lima, N. Y. 


G o home you vain Britons, your nation’s perplex’d, 
E mbarrass’d, confounded, divided and vex’d; 

O ’erwhelm’d with confusion, go tell what you’ve done, 
R elate to your king all the honors you’ve won, 

G reat has been your exploits since hither you came; 
E ach hog-pen and hen-roost can witness the same. 


W hat think you, ye cut-throats, d’ye chuse to remain 
A nd try the success of another campaign? 

S ir Harry, take warning Cornwallis, you know, 

H ad high expectations a twelve-month ago; 

I n season take warning, ye blood-hounds away, 

N o devil can save you, if longer you stay, 

G et quickly on ship-board, the sooner the better; 

T hen take this Acrostic, read every first letter; 

O ne look is sufficient, I’ll venture to say; 

N o spur can be better to haste you away. 
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A Fourth of July Anthem appearing on the 
July page of the same Almanack. 


ANTHEM 
For the FOURTH of JULY 


With songs of honor chanting high, 
Your grateful voices raise; 

Fair FREEDOM lights the western sky, 
And claims your tuneful lays. 


No more beneath the oppressive hand 
Of Tyranny we groan; 

Behold a smiling happy land 
That FREEDOM calls her own. 


Come celebrate with Song and Praise, 
ithe day which makes us FREE; 
Let Harmony her notes upraise 
To sing our JUBILEE- 


All hail the blest auspicious day, 
And every heart agree 

To praise, and joyous honors pay 
To this our JUBILEE. 
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HUSKS AND FEATHER BEDS, DO YOU REMEMBER? 
From Co. Gent., Nov., 17, 1864, Auburn, N. Y. 
Courtesy of Mrs. George Lyon, Aurora, N. Y. 


A visitor is a little curious to know what those women and 
girls in short frocks and pants are going to do, whoare this mo- 
ment seen crossing the lawn in single, double, and treble file 
in quite unmilitary march, towards the new barns, with clean 
white pillow-cases in hand? Well, friend, | will tell you all about 
it, for we are disposed to enlighten you as well as we can, re- 
specting the mysteries of community life; but which are no mys- 
teries to right reason and good sense. Those women are bound 
for the barn to husk corn; not for the sake of the corn, nor for 
the sake of the farmer, but for the sake of obtaining the clean 
inside husks on the ears of corn to put into beds. That is all-- 


.reader, did you ever sleep ona husk bed? No! then let me say 


to you confidentially, that a husk bed is according to my expe- 
rience and judgment, just the nicest and cleanest thing in the 
world to sleep upon. For my own use, I put the husks into two 
ticks, the upper one not quite as full as the under one, making 
it much easier to adjust or even up when the bed is made. The 
under tick can be filled quite full, making it elastic, requiring 
no daily adjustment, but will remain for months as even as hair 
or feather mattresses. Once, and sometime twice a year I have 
taken them out and emptied from the ticks upon a ciean grass 
plot where they are raked over a1i stirrei uj, shaking the fine 
dust from them that naturally zccumulates from the friction 
they undergo from daily use. A sprinkling of waterupon them 
while thus spread out will cause them to curl making them al- 
most as light as feathers. They should be shaken up several 
times a day, that the action of the sun and air may thoroughly 
penetrate the husks then return them to the washed ticks I have 
used all kinds of materials for mattresses, but nothing is as sa- 
tisfactory as plain corn husks. 
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THE NEW YORK FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1836 
PREDICTIONS 

The year 1836 will be a very eventful one--to every old maid wro 
gets married. 

Throughout the whole course of the year whenever the mocn wanes 
the nights will grow dark. 

It is probable that if there is ro business doirg, people will ccm- 
plain of hard times, but it is certain that those who hang themselves 
will escape starving to death. 

If bishop sleeves go out of fashion, there will be more elbow rocm 
among the ladies. If toques follow, we may perhaps see over their 
heads. If either of them should be talked of, there will be much ado 
about nothing. 

Many a man will grow rich this year--in a dream. 

If the incumbent of a fat office should die, there will be a dozen 
feet ready to step into one pair of shces. 

If an old miser dies, it will occasion the sheddirg of n any tears-- 
that ‘‘live in an onion.’’ 

He who marries during this year will run a great risk--that isif, 
he does it in a hurry. 

He whois penniless this year will not grieve much at the fall of 
stocks. 

He who laughs at his own dull jokes, and hunts for a cat with three 
tails, or becomes a candidate for office, will rival honest Dogberry, 
and be content to ‘‘write himself an ass.’’ 

There will be more books published this year than will find pur- 
chasers; more rhymes written than will fnd reeders, ard mre Lills 
made out than will find payers. 

If a man builds a house this year without counting the cost, he 
will know more at the end of his undertaking then at the Legirnirg. 

Finally, we are of opinion that this will be a wonderful year--just 
like all that have gone before it. Politicians will make fools of the m- 
selves, pettyfoggers will make fools of others, and wcren with pretty 
faces will make fools of both themselves and others. The world will go 
round and round, back tothe place from which it set out, ard this 
will be the course of many a man who should be up and doirg. There 
will be a great cry and little wool, as ata shearing of pigs or a ses- 
sion of Congress. 
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A CITADEL OF THE CAYUGAS 


By James L. Ward, of Mill Valley, California. 
formerly of Cayuga Village, N. Y. 


ABOUT 1610 A. D. the Cayuga Indians left their home in the Sal- 
mon Creek Valley south of Genoa, N. Y., and took up their abode 
three miles north on high ground above the Myers Station. This field 
contained at least 10 acres. There is a deep, wooden ravine extending 
east and west along the north side of the open field. This too must 
have been occupied, as house sites have been discovered midst the 
great oak, beach and maple. 


While at Genoa Fort, these people came in contact with agents of 
European traders, and barter was established. In return for their 
b2aver and other skins they were given iron axes, steel knives, sheets 
of copper and a quantity of colorful glass beads; and be fore moving 
on thay had acy1irei copper kettles. At Myers Station trade continued 
atabrisk pace, and the Indians soon learned that the demand for 
beaver skins was greater than the supply. Trap lines were extenced 
and trappers worked long hours. Some of the wise men of the tribe 
cautioned against this, lest the source of supply be exhausted. Their 
c )unsel p-evailed and no doubt some rules for conservation were a- 
dopted, fur trade continued another 150 years. 


I think of the Myers Station occupation es a pericd of sharp trars- 
ition. The potiers had litth to do. Copper utensils were replacirg clay 
pots, and stone arrow point making was on the wane. Points were 
easily cut from worn out copp.r kettles and fragments of brass. 


A large house site near the center of the field was excavated by 
D. Sands Titus, Maynard Cramer, Carl Ambruster and the writer. 
Among the many things recovered were broken pieces of china ware, 
some white and some of a white a:d blie pattern. AsI remember, 
two pieces were found that had been drilled and worked into pendants. 


Copper fisn hooks, turkey bells, rolled copper bracelets and many 
beads, so ne quite beautiful were found in the pits and scattered over 
the field. There were many disc shell beads and also there have been 
recovered from the surface large pieces of ocean shell from which 
they were made. 
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There were large quantities of animal] bones in refuse and pits, 
but few bone implements or ornaments comparable to the wonderful 
bone artifacts of the Genoa Fort site. This change in their eccr«cmy 
was quite remarkable historically speaking, for when they left this 
site in their migration northward they were but twenty years removed 
from the stone age. A report by Harrison Follett on the excavation of 
the extensive burials at Myers Station appeared in an early issue cf the 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Central New York. 


Today this site is being torn apart. Earth movers and bulldczers 
are at work. Top soilis pushed aside in huge piles and some shoved 
over the bank and down into the ravine. Trucks are hauling away 
countless loads of dirt and gravel for rced base and fill; and co it has 
come about that this historic place unspoiled for 850 years will suc- 
cumb to the machine age and progress, and when its destruction is 
completed and the machinery moved out and quietness returns, a mo- 
nument at the location should be erected, andon it, it would not be 
wrong to inscribe-- 


CITADEL OF THE CAYUGAS 


1610--1625 
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Blozx section from the map‘‘Migration of the Czyuge Naticn’’ by 
Harison C. Follett. X marks the Myers Station Site. The site itself 
is very extensive, covering at least ten acres, scme si:y more. &cne 
professionals and a large numberof amateurs have literally torn the 
place apart. Thecemetery on the south-east part oi the Indian siteis 
large and it is estimated that about 1(0 burials are tc ke ic11¢. The 
bulldo: ing now geing on for send and graveliscn the ncrth-west part 
of .ne sice. How soon the destruction will be completed no one knows. 
Probably it will take several years. The locaticn is ave inspilirg end 
presents a good example of a paliseced Irdian villiy« site deyerc'rg 
largely on natural protective conditions. Looking tow: rd tke west, one 
s2es the expansion of the Salmon Creek Valley with the row well- 
known Indian Fields covering miles. When the first white settlers 
came, they found these fields in an advanced :t: ge « f cultivation. To 
the north one looks down a ravine at least one hundr a fe t deep with 
an all year around running creek which must have su, pliec wet r for 
the village above. In its unspoiled natural stage it m's: have b2ena 
veritable ‘‘citadel.’’ The easiest approach to the site, is from rout ‘4 
trivelling south. See story on p. 19. 











Typ2s of traders’ beads and arrow points to be fcurd cn the Meyers 
Station Site. From the collection of James L. Ward. Please see stcry 
on p. 19. Tubular beads on left are crimson red. Large barced teads 
at bottom are light redon white. Smaller beads on right are light blue. 
Flint arrow points typical of this site. Notice brass point seme size as 
the flint points; sometimes sides are bevelled. Period of trersiticn 
when both stone and traders’ implements were used. Ccpper recdle et 


bottom. Circular shell bead at top of picture. 
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Myers Station Site. 

James L. War 1’s Collection. 

Left and botto n, typical to the site flint ard brass points. Notice 
bottom, perforated and bevelled point. Center, clay pipe typical of 
this site. A strong attempt to imitate white clay tracers’ pipes which 
are also found on th? site. European blzck botton. Top, circular shell 


pendant. Right, copper awl. 
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James L. Ward’s Collection. 


Myers Station Site. 
More examples of the unusually large variegated Venetian beads together with shell beads, bore fekersiwls erdfguriner. 
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The Gladiolus Field Site. Montezuma Swemp, Seneca River. 
From the collection of James L. Ward. For story and map, see 
previous issue. 
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From the Gladiolus Field Site. 
Montezuma, Cayuga Courity, N. Y. 
Collection of James L. Ward. 

All surface tind. 
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Phebe (Strong) Gallup, born 1793. The second white child born 
in the ‘‘Old Town of Scipio’’ in the Military Tract. Story on p. 11. 
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John Butler Strong, born June ‘4, 177, brother of Fkeke. They were 
children of Philip Strong who ce me from Conn. to Scipio about 1790 and 
Philip’s se ond wife Patience Mallery. 








JONATHAN THOMAS 


AN EARLY QUAKER MISSIONARY TO THE 
ONEIDA AND SENECA INDIANS 
Excerpts from an important letter taken from the 
Friends’ Intelligencer of the year 1859, 
and addressed to “‘R. H.’’ of Long Island, N. Y. 
in 1839 and sent from Fall Creek Township, Madison Co. Indiana 


Courtesy of Bertha Sisson and Lottie Burgess, Aurora, N. Y. 


...-1 WAS BORN the 6th day of the 10th month, 1766, of religious, 
professing the principles of Friends; my father dying when I was tuo 
and one half years old, the care of myself anda younger brother ce- 
volved on a widowed mother, limited in circumstances as to thetkings 
of the world...I was hired out at two dollars a month in summer, to 
be home in winter...After atime I was placed with a weaver, and 
when free, settled with my mother to help her on with a living which 
I did for nine years, she being stilla widow. She was again married 
in 1790, During said year, my mind was seriously arrested with the 
belief that I would have a duty to perform to sone one cf the Indian 
Nations; her marrying again seened to openthe wey fcra livirg fcr 
her without my care. I considered it the workings of an Omnipotent 
Being, opening the way for mez to prepare to perform my Indian pros- 
pects, in which I had many trials. 

...In the 10th month, 1796, I started for their settlement, and 
taught a school amongst them for about three years, also attended to 
sone mechanical trades, and gave instruction in farming. After a re- 
sidence there of three years and three months, J returned home in 4th 
month 1800. 


...In the 5th month, 1800, I started again for the Seneca Nation 
of Indians. on the Alleghany Ri\ er in the State of New York. My fcr- 
mer labors were amongst the One das, in Oneida County, New York. 
After a residence amongst them cf two yearsand a half under many 
privations, difficulties and trials, 1 returned home, and in the spring 
of 1803 went thereagain, and remained two and one half years...In 
the 3rd month 1806, I was married to Ann Lewis...But now came the 
touchstone, and a sore trial it was to me to leave my wife and ct ild 
and go again... Being away about 16 months, I returned home ona 
visit to my family, and after four or five weeks went again to the In- 
dian country, and was there 16 months more; and returned in the Au- 
tumn of 1812...I may here remark one circumstance that happenedin 
the spring of 1816. I was then a member of the Indian Committee; 
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great anxiety was manifested for some one to offer to go amongst the 
Indians; I regularly attended its sittings, and felt the anxiety that 
some offer to go. In the midst of this anxiety, a beloved Friend and 
preacher, John Shoemaker, I believe of Bucks Co., Pa., had asked 
leave to sit with the committee that day, which was readily granted; 
after Friends had expressed themselves in their anxiety, he quietly 
rose and said he felt ne anxiety about it, forhe believed Jonathan 
Thomas’s mind was under impression to go. ..Being overtaken in this 
business, I accordingly made ready and started in the 8th month 1816, 
taking with me my wife and two children, and arrived safely in the In- 
dian Country...We remained there till the year 1821...1 might here 
tell thee of some of the errors of Indians. They would kill some of their 
people for the supposed crime of witchcraft, which we endeavored to 
have done away. Our language to them, individually and in their pub- 
lic council, was, that such a thing did not exist among the now civil- 
ized nations. We had the satisfaction to hear from their chief Corn- 
planter, and from their warrior Chief, that the Council had been called 
to say that they were determined now to cast the thing behind their 
backs and never and never do the like again. ..While I resided among 
them, school learning and mechanical arts were included in our labors; 
many could read and write and interpret our language into their In- 
dian. We had two Indian weavers, three blacksmiths, three car] «n- 
ters, one cooper and several pretty goodfarmers. Their war Carces 
were much done away with... 


Jonathan Thomas died Sept., 6, 1839. 
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A VISIT TO THE RED MAN AT THE 


ALLEGHANY RESERVATION 
Correspondence to the New York Tribune 
Jamestown, August, 30, 1858, 


..-CATTARAUGUS County. embraces within its boundaries the 
great bulk of all the Red men now to be found within the limits of 
that part of our State. ..The territory allotted to and now occupied 
by the once powerful tribe of Senecas, commences at the boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and New York, in Cattaraugus County, and 
runs on acourse with and on both sides of the Alleghany River up- 
ward of thirty miles, through the towns of South Hadley, Cold Spring, 
Bucktooth, Great Valley, Carrolton, and terminates a short distar ce 
int» the town of Alleghany; and embraces forty square miles, or lerd 
covering 20,600 acres...The Indians say that they were to have had 
forty miles square, instead of forty square miles, and allege that the 
Government overreached them in that particular; but it is designated 
in the bond, ‘‘forty square miles contiguous and lyirg together,’’ «rd 
they have therefore been obliged to content themselves with that ex- 
tent of reservation. 

The tribe upon this reservation now numbers about 800 sovls, ard 
mostly made up of Senecas, though there are a few Onondag es erd 
Onaidas, as well as some descendants. from hostile tribes tz ken pri- 
soners in the days of yore. 


...The Alleghany Reservation, as a whole, is one of the most fer- 
tile tracts of land in Western New York, and yet, toa great extent 
it is as uncultivated and wild as when the country was first discover- 
ed..,A few patches of. maize, interspersed with buckwheat, potatoes, 
and oceasi nally a field of oats, comprise pretty much now all the land 
products of the ‘‘Senecas.’’ The Government annuity, the river and 
the woods, with the meagre agricultural products of their half tilled 
fields, constitute everything then depended upon to sustain life. .. 

I cannot, in this communication, discuss their present form of go- 
vernment among themselves; their habits, amusements, festivals, and 
me2ans of instruction; but must pass to a brief narration of my inter- 
view with the oldest Indian Sachem now living--Governor Blacksnake. 
This famous old chief and warrior resides ina small frame house on 
the bank of the Alleghany, in the town of Cold Sprirg, where Le kes 
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lived upward of.sixty years. His extreme agehas for several years 
past incapacitated him from taking any active part in the gcvrn- 
ment of the nation. He is at this time upward of 110 years of age. He 
says he has seen 112 Summers. 

His eyesight is somewhat impaired, and he row seldcm venti rcs 
beyond the limits of his particuler domain. Scme of tke eerly settlers 
in the vicinity speak of him as having been, forty years ago, thef nest 
looking man in the tribe, tall and commanding, being full six feet in 
height, hiseyes black and piercing as the eagle’s, and his bearing; rcud 
and majestic as the towering pines of his forest home. 

He is a nephew of the celebrated Cornplanter, who was for nary 
years the head chief of the Senecas, and died about twenty years 25 0, 
at the advanced age of 1C0 years. On the death of Ccrrplerter, Eleck- 
snake became the head Sachem of the tribe; and even row, thovghte 
nv longer presides in Council, his people place great reliance vpcn his 
opinions and advice. Red Jacket, whose sagacity and elccrerce asa 
forest statesman have beccme historical, was Blacksnake’s nephew, 
and the three Sackens, Cornplanter, Red Jacket and Blacksnake have 
often. in the days of yore, sat in Council together. Red Jecket how- 
ever was never regarded as a warrior; his unbounded popularity with 
the tribe was ow ing to his wisdom and eloqi ence in Ccircil 21d, tke 
zeal he manifested in vindicating the right of the red min ¢gzirstile 
rapacity and encroaching influence of the pale face. 


Blacksnake was not only famous in Council, but likewise cre cf tle 
bravest of the braves on the war path. He has a silver recal, akc ut 
two inches in diameter, which he informed me was presented to kim by 
Washington in person, whose memory he holds in great veneration. 
The device I judged, from an inspection of it, was intended to repre- 
sent civilized life in the wigwam or lodge. On the right of the feldis 
a fire place with a tea kettle on a crane, suspended over the fire; cn the 
left is a cradle, in which reposes achild asleep; inthe foregrcund is 
a woman seated at a loom weaving. The letters U.S. A. appear in the 
margin. On the reverse are the following words and letters, cccupying 
three lines: ‘‘Second Presidency of Geo. Washington, MDCCXCVI’’ 
which are surrounded by a border of laurel and oak leaves. He inquired 
of me if Gen. Scott was still living. I gave him en effirative srever 
and the aged warrior’s eyes glistened with delight. He wished to know 
where he resided, and when I informed him in the city of New York, 
where I likewise lived, he manifested deep interest to know all about 
him; how far I lived from him; where I last sawhim; whether he wzs 
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well, etc. He said, ‘‘Tell Gen, Scott that Blacksnake is still living e1d 
would like to see him once more, I fought with him against the English 
in the last war.’’ Just before taking leave of him I asked if he had 
any brother living. He said he had one brother living about five miles 
below him. I inquired his brother’s age. He replied, ‘‘not very old 
only eighty years.’’ Blacksnake buried a scn about five years ago.... 
he was seventy-eight years old. He has descencants living upon the 
Reservation to the fifth generation, and his memory embraces a period 
of upward of ninety years. He is the last Red Man krown to be livirg 
who took part in the border wars of the Revolution... 


re: ee 




















THE SENECA CHIEFS-A BILL OF MORTALITY 
From the Friend’s Intelligencer of 1860 
Tothe Editor of the Chester County Times 

Believing that it would be very satisfactory to many of tle foci- 
ety of Friends (as well as others) particularly those wlo were cor- 
temporaries during the great striggle between the strcrg end tke 
weak, viz. The Ogden Land Company, and the Seneca Netion : f ’ndi- 
ans, residing in the State of New York, to be made acquairted withtle 
fate of rost of the Chiefs who were engaged in that morertcus ef- 
ort, which caused so much anxiety and ex pense, and son eny | eert- 
rending scenes, I know of no medium by which those interested car be 
made acquainted with the following ceses of mortality sirce theyeer 
1838, bnt through a public Journal They will disecver that cezth les 
claimed for its vict ims many for whom they toiled erd vert durirg 
tat onslaught upon the moral, political and civil rights of that gre: t- 
ly wronged and injured people. 

Cut cf 92 Chiefs who were concerned in that lorg to be rem« mber- 
ed conflict, 61 have gone to their spirit home, no longer to be ¢ nnoyed 
by land speculators, or an ungrateful government. The following ere 
their names with the places at which they died: 

1838--Reuben Pierce, Cattaraugus; George White, Evffalo. 

1839--Capt. Snow, Cattaraugus; Wm. Cass, Bu ffalo; Big F «ttle, 
Buffa'o; Isaac Davis, Cattaraugus. 

1840--Adam Doxtator, Cattaraugus; Black Chief, Tcnawenrda; Jes. 
Robinson, Alleghany; Capt. Pollard, Buffalo; John Sncw, Buf alo. 

1841--Blue Eyes, Cattaraugus; John Pierce, Alleghany; Walt«r 
Thompson, Cattaraugus; Mark Charles, Buffalo; John Denris, (¢tta- 
raugus; Moses Pierce, Alleghany. 

1842--Tunis Halftown, Alleghany. 

1848--Oliver Silverheels, Cattaraugus. 

1845--Johnny John, Cattaraugus; John Pierce, Alleghany. 

1246--Capt. Strong, Alleghany; Little Johnson, West; Thcnscn§&. 
Harris, West; Jas. Shongo, Alleghany. 

1847--Wm. Jones, Cattaraugus; Jas. Stevenscn, Cattaravgts; ( €0. 


Bennett, Cattaraugus; Jim Jonas, Cattaraugus. 
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1848--John Gordon, Alleghany; Tall Peter, Tonawanda; Tomny 
Jimmy, Cattaraugus; Long John, Alleghany. 

1850--John Bark, Cattaraugus. 

1852--Blue Sky, Tonawanda; John Luke, Tonawanda; Robert Watt 
Alleghany. 

1858--Jacob Blacksnake, Alleghany; Geo. Silverheels, Cattaraugus 

1854--John Sky, Tonawanda; DavidSnow; Alleghany; John Bigfire 
Tonawanda; Geo. Kill Buck; Alleghany. 

1855--Taffany, Tonawanda; Black Smith, Tonawanda; Henry Two 
Guns, Cattaraugus. 

1856--John Tall Chief, Cattaraugus; Joe Himlock, Cattaraugus; 
Jimmy Johnson; Tonawanda; Jas. Washington, Tonawanda. 

1857--Lewis Halftown, Cattaraugus; John Seneca, Cattaraugus. 

1858--Young Chief, Cattaraugus. 

1859--Saml. Gordon, Cattaraugus; George Fox, Cattaraugus; Sky 
Pierce, Alleghany; John Green Blanket, Cattaraugus. 

Time not known--Gov. Blacksnake, Alleghany. 

P.S. Seneca White, who has beena highly respected Chief, is still 
living, and the oldest survivor, being over 83 years; he retains his 
health and works on his farm. 

John Bigfire, this Chief jumped out of the third story window at 
a hotel in Batavia whilst attending court in asuit, Tonawandas against 
Mr. Fellows the Agent of Ogden Land Co. He was in a somnambulic 
state when the accident happened. 
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REV. JABEZ CHADWICk OF THE TOWN OF MILTON, NOW GEXCA 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER IN CAYUGA COUNTY 
By John Garth Coleman, Historian, Geneva, New York. 


Continuation from previous issue. 


‘‘Agreed, thatithe subject relating to the dissol.ticn cf the p:s- 
toral relation between Mr. Chadwick and his church and con- 
gregation be deferred; and that he be advsied to take tle ncst 
expedient measures to prcmcte reconcilietic:, e1¢ thet Mr. 
Woodruff be appointed to preach a sermon and sttenc to tle 
business as soon as convenient, and report at the nsxt neetirg 
of Presbytery.”’ 
Romulus Aug. 18th 1807. 


*‘Mr. Woodruff reported, that he had fulfilled his appointment 
at Milton, that Mr. Chadwick had made full satisfaction to Lis 
church and congregation for his departure frcem pasteral duties 
and that he had been invited by the church and congregation to 
return to his pastoral labors emong tlkem erc thitleard tlhe 
church had agreed to withdraw their request, that the pastoral 
relation between them be dissolved; that they nvutiall; appear- 
ed to exercise forgiveness and brotherly love, arc there is gccd 
prospect of Mr. Chadwick’s usefulness in the cl urch. 


After his restoration to the pastorate of the church in Milton, Mr. 
Chadwick served for nearly three years, bui other difficulties < rose. 
In the mean time the East Congregational Church of Locke had been 
organized and continued for several years without a regular pastcr. 
Various ministers from the Middle Association acted as supplies, and 
Mr. Chadwick took his turn while he was still a pastor at Milton. Then 
at a meeting of the Geneva Presbytery, March 14, 1810, he requested 
leave to resign which Presbytery granted. At the meeting of Geneva 
Presbytery, held June 26, 1810, he received a call frcm tte corgrega- 
tion of Onondaga (West Hill), Aug. 1, 1810 was installed end served 
for a year or more. 


While Mr. Chadwick was serving at Onondaga, the Presbyteries 
of Onondaga and Cayuga were formed. Back in 1808 the Micdle Asso- 
ciation had become part of the Synod of Albany on the Acccn 0 aticn 
Plan. Then in September 1810, the Association voted to crop the rzrre 
and it petitioned the Synod of Albany todivide it into tke Presky\tci‘«s 
of Onondaga and Cayuga. The Presbytery of Geneva also yet t‘ored 
to have a new Presbytery set off east of Cayuga Lake. Acting on these 
two requests the Synod of Albany, in October 1810, established the two 
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Presb yteries of Onondaga and Cayvga. The Rev. Jabez Cladwick was 
then one of the eleven ministers who constituted the Presbytery of 
Ono ndaga. Thus the Middle Association came to an end.. . Following 
Mr. Chadwick’s ministry in Onondaga, there is nofurther mention cf 
him until 1817, when he was serving in Elbridge. On the 20tk of Jan. 
1820 he was installed as pastor of Pompey First Church, but his pas- 
torate was of short duration, it was dissolved Sep. 20,1820. 


In 1828 Mr. Chadwick retu ned as Stated Supply to the Tetertown 
church, then known as the church of Lansing which ke had organized 
in 1800, and in which he had taken a stand against infant baptism : nd 
baptism by sprinkling. As he grew older, Mr. Chadwick, became mcre 
than convinced of his stand. Therefore at the meeting of the Presbytery 
of Cayuga held at Ithaca Jan., 1830, he laid his misgivings before the 
Presbytery. The events which followed are best told ky pessages frcm 
the mic.utes of Presbytery. 

Ithaca January 1830, 
‘*To the Moderator of the Presbytery of Cayuga; 


Dear Sir--My obligations <s a member of this Ecclesizstical Ju- 
dicatory appear to require at this tine, a frenk -nd open sti te- 
ment of the change which has taken place in my views respect- 
ing the subject of baptism. The trials which, to a ; reater orless 


extent, | have had for a considerable length of time relative 
to the baptism of infarts hzve of late Leccne se seriois, that I 


have concluded that it is my duty to suspend the practice; and 
consequently I am under th: necessity of making my position 
known, ..’’ 

‘*.,.Now brethren I request your prayers, your Christian cher- 
ity and forbearance. If you shal] ceem it consistent it is my wish 
to remain in your connection...But if you shall think it incon- 
sistent to retain me as a member of this Presbytery, then I rc - 
spectfully and earnestly do request that you dismiss ne tojoin 
some other ecclesiastic body wh ch may be willing to receive re. 
‘«,,.The committee to whom was referred the communication, 
n ade the following report: viz. 


‘*,..In regard to the proposition. ..cne must dismiss him as in 
good standing or retain him and allow him to preach; which your 
committee deems inconsistent with the standards of our church. 
They havec> ne unanimously tothe painful result of reeommend- 
ing that the Rev. Jabez Chadwick be suspended frcm the gos- 
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pel ministry, with the express understardirg that Lis Clristien 
character te cons dered as not affected, but that ke remain in 
the fellowship and communion of the Presbyterian church urtil 
he shall wish to be removed to some other society of Christizrs, 
to whom we can r.commend him.’’ 

Rev. Jabez Chadwick’s reply: 

‘*...1 feel myself authorized and compelled to take this course, 
therefore I do r ow deliberately, solemnly and publicly secece or 
withdraw fron this Presbytery; declare myself incepercert of 
their jurisdicticr. ar.d authority, and humbly mske ny eyyeelin 
the matter in question, to the great head of the church himself. 


‘*...In view of the above communication from the Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick, resolved that his name be stricken from our list. 
Tae Rev. Jabez Chad“ ick disrupted the Lansingville church ly 
his stand. ..About one |.:.1f of the members withcrew frem cr Jervary 
ist, 1831 the Congregatior.al Church of Lansing end Gerca with ) r. 
Chadwick as their pastor...The congregation Luilt a new churcl at 
the Five Corners and on Jan. 7, 1834 changed its name to The First 
Free C onzregational Church of Genoa. Again Mr. Chadwick’s ministry 
was of shor. duration He resigned to take effect Marca 27, 1&35. After 
his resignation, the membership decreased rapidly. To continue asa 
church, a union with the Lansingville church was necessary. Therefcre 
this union was arranged and theirconfession of faith was revised to 
make the union possible. 


On March 9, 1842, the Lansingville church dissolved, leaving ore 
of the largest and best furnished houses of worship inthe county, ard 
its members were received into the First Free Congregational Church 
of Genoa. Thus the two churches that Mr. Chadwick had organized and 
resigned, tecame the Presbyterian Church at the Five Corners, ard 
was taken under the care of the Presbytery of Cayuga in November 
1843. This union gave new vigor tothe church, and it served asa re- 
ligious center for the community for more than £0 years, I< fcre it 
finally closed its doors in 1930. Since then the building has been taken 
down and re-erected to become the main conference lodge of the Camp 
Caspar Gregory on Cayuga Lake. 

After his resignation, Mr. Chadwick apparently never undertook 
another pastorate. He recorded his views on baptism in a bock; ‘‘New 
Light on the subject of Christian Baptism.’’ Repeated irquiries Lave 
faile ’ to disclose his place of burial. 
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FOR YOUR GENEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 


Names of persons written in an accountbook kept by Benori 
Smith of ‘‘The Square’’, Town of Scipio, Cayuga Caunty. 
Transcription by Marion Manchester Nelson, Ithaca, N. Y. 

‘The Square”’ or lot No. 1 in the Town of Scipio in the Military 
Tract was one of the earliest settlements in the Finger Lakes, most of 
the inhabitants were Revolutionary War veterans or members of their 
families who had come from New England to claim their lands allot. 
ments, and make their home in Central New York. The names listed in 
the store book of Benoni Smith constitute proof of their residence in this 
region during the years indicated. ED. NOTE. 


Coutinuation from previous issue. 





Hoyt Samuel 1826. 
Hunter Robert 1827-8-9. 
Hurd Pheneas 1825-6-7-8. 
Hyde Aurelius 1825-6-7. 
Jervis Henry 1£27-8-9-30. 
Johnson Ephraim 1829-30. 

= Robert 1826-7 -8-9-30. 
Kaler William 1827-8-9. 
Kellog A. 1825-6-7-8. 


Kimball Ebenezer 


King Calvin 


Knoskan Willizm 1&25-6-7-8. 
Knowies Willitm 1£26-7-8-9-30 32. 
Lampkins Neweemb  1£27-8. 

Lapham Amelik 1&27 28. 
Laverty Alexander 1827-8. 

Leach Winslow 1&25-6-7-8-9-30.31. 
Lenton William 1827-8. 

Loomis Lyman 1828 

Luce William 1827-8-9-30. 
Lutes Abraham 1826-7-8. 

Lyon Alfred 1827. 

Maybee Daniel 1826-7. 


1828-30-31r 
1827-9-30 31-32. 
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Macomber Egbert 
Manchester Caleb 
Martin William. 
Mattison Seth. 
Matts John 
Merritt Andrew 
Milk William 
Miller Enoch 

” mer, ee 

ste Seth 
Morse John 
Mosher Thomas 
Noscom John 
Nottingham Horaco 
Oakley Benjamin 
Oberholtzer John 


Osborn Isaac 


Shadrack 
Parkes Daniel 
ee Elisha 
5 Jehuda 
oe Joel 
e William 
Isaac 


Pearson James 


Pease Allen 


‘4 Silas 
+ Chaunsey 
4 Ethan 


Peck Simeon 


Perrine Joseph 


Perry Elijah 
- Ira 
~ William 


1830. 
1828. 
1&26. 
1826. 
1826. 
1827-8-30. 
1828. 
1826-7-8-30. 
1828-29. 
182£-29-30. 
1829. 
1£27-8-9-30- 
1828-9-30. 
1£27-8-9-30. 
1§25-6-7-8-9. 
1826-7-8-9. 
1828-9. 
1826-2-°, 
1825-6-7-2. 
1825-€-7-8. 
1826. 
1825-6-7-8. 
1825-€-7. 
182€-7-9. 
1827-9-30-51. 
1827-£-<.0-31. 
1826. 
182€-29-30. 
1827. 
1826. 
1826. 
1€27. 
1827. 
1826. 
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Pettit Joseph 
Phelps Austin 
Pierce Sacket 
Porter James 
Powers Alanson 
= Ransom 
Reed John 
i William 
Reiley Gilbert 
Reynolds Caleb 
Rice Clarke 


Robertson Andrew 


Robinson Ezekiel 
“3 Hiram 
a John 
= Nathan 
ai William 
Root Nathaniel 
Rudd George 
Rule James 
© John 
Ruttenhouse 
Sacket Lane 
Scheaff John 
Schiff John 
Selden F. 
Sharpstine John 
Shively Samuel 
Schenck John 
Shourds Asa. 
= Dean 
*” Goodrich 


1825-6-7-8-9. 
1825-6-7-8 9. 
1826. 
1828-9. 
1831. 
1828. 
1825-6-7. 
1825-6. 
1826-27. 
1827-8-21. 
1827-8-9-30-31. 
1826-20. 
1826-7. 
1828-9. 
1825 6-7-8-9-30-31 
1827-8-9-30. 
1826-7. 
1829-31-82. 
1829. 
1829. 
1826-7. 
1826-7. 
1£27-9-30-31. 
1826-7 9-30. 
1825-6. 
1827-9-30-31. 
1826-9 
1826. 
1826-7-9-30-31. 
1830-31. 
1830-31. 
1826-7 9. 


Shoemaker Henry 1827-9. 


Skinner Thomas 


1825. 
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Smead Allen 

si William 
Smith Absolom 

= Auther 

me Daniel 

sa Edward 

= Frederick 

Pa Howel 

77 John 

‘i Joseph 

= Joseph Jr. 

é John A. 

. Peter 
Tracy 
Snider John 





1825-6-7. 
1825-6-7-9. 
1827-8-9. 
1825-6-7-8-9. 
1827-9-30. 
1829. 
1829-30-31. 
1826-27. 
1825-6-7. 
1825-6-7-9-30. 
1827-9. 
1827-9-30-31. 
1826-7. 
1826-7-30. 
1825-6-7-9. 


Southwick Warren 1826-7. 


Sperry Noble 


i Philo 

a Sally 
Summy David 

Jacob 


Stancliff James 
Steever Henry 
Jacob 


1825-6-8-9. 
1826-7-8-9. 


1826. 


1825-6-7-9-30-31. 
1825-6-7. 
1827-9-30. 
1827-9-30. 
1830-81. 


Stephenson Richard 1827. 


Surdam Anthony 
7” Jeremiah 
on Jerry 

Swallow John 
oe William 

Swartout Robert 

Tears Daniel 

Teed Robert 


Thomas Lewis 


1827. 
1829. 
1827. 
1826. 

1826. 
1827-9-30. 
1827. 
1826-7-9-30. 
1827. 


Thornthon Luther 1827. 
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Tracy Stephen 


1826-7-30-31. 


Vail H. & G. 1825-6-7-9-30-31. 
VanArsdale Abraham 1826-7-30. 
Warren Isaac 1825-6-7. 
Waistcoat Josiah 1826-7-9-30-31. 
Weyburn George 1827-9. 
Wheaton Philo 1829-30. 
Wheeler Parley 1827. 
White William 1827. 

- Jonas 1827, 


Wilcox Anson 


1825-6-7-9-30-31. 


si Hallibert 1826-7. 
Wilkenson Orange 1826-7-9-30. 
Williams Woodvin 1827. 
Woolever Abraham 1826-9-30-31. 
Woolvin William 1827-9. 
Weeks Samuel 1828. 
Wilkenson Lyman 1830. 
Youls John 1826-7-9-30-31. 

” William 1826-7-9. 

‘i nal Jr. 1829-30. 

Balch Enos 1830. 
Barber James 1829-30. 
Beach Samuel 1828-9. 
Benedict Andrew 1826-7-9-30-31. 
Benham Daniel 1827. 
Bixby Samuel 1826-9. 
Boughton James 1827. 
Brown Isaac 1830-31. 
Bradley Lucas 1829. 
Buckout Joseph 1829-30. 

= William 1828-9. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

ITEMS OF COMMON INTEREST 
CUCUMBER TOAST. Select your cucumbers--fresh, crisp, medium 
size--just such as you would prefer if served up in the usual manner. 


Pare, and slice up lengthwise in cuts a quarter of an inch thick. Rinse 
in cold water, dip each slice sin g|ly in flour, and hurry them into the 
dripping-pan, using for material to fry them in, the gravy in which 
either beefsteak, veal cutlets or mutton chops were ccoked; or butter 
may be used; but be sure to fry briskly until the slices are a slight 
brown on both sides. Have your bred toasted, buttered or dipped, as 
you prefer, and close at hand. Slip the slices of cucumber het frcmthe 
pan between slices of toast, and serve at once. 


GINGER BEER QUICKLY MADE‘’A gallon of boiling water is poured 
over three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, and one ounce cf ginger, 
and the peal of one lemon; when milk-warm, the juice of the lemon 
and a spoonful of yeast are added. It should be made in the evenlng 
and bottled next morning in stone bcttles and the cork tied down. 


ELDERBERRY WINE. Pour a gallon of boiling water over every gal- 
lon of berries, let it stand twelve hours, then draw it off and boil it 
with three anda half pounds of sugar; when‘boiling, beat in the whites 
of a few eggs to clarify it; then skim it clear, adding half en curce 
of pounded ginger, with some cloves and cinnemon, to every gallon 
of the wine. After boiling a little longer. put the mixture in atub, and 
when cool add some toast rubbed well with yeast. Let it stand for one 
day, then place in tub. 


CHEAP BEER. A very good, palatable wholesome beer, may be ob- 
tained from acorns and hops. It is slightly sparkling, eminently tonic, 
and a febrifuge. The acorns are steeped In water for fifteen or twenty 
days, the water being renewed four or five times; they are then trans- 
ferred to a cask hops are added, the cask filled up with water, andthe 
bunkhole lightly covered. Wait fifteen days before using. 


CARROT SPICE PIE. Take yellow fresh carrots peel and boil them 
till quite soft, put them through a calender, and add milk and sugar. 
Then add one egg, a spoonful of fiour and a pinch of cinnamon, nutmeg 
and ginger. Makes good spicy eating, ard should be served hot with a 
cup of tea. 
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NEW WAY OF BOILING FISH--The addition of a few herbs and 
vegetables in the water gives a very nice flavor to the fish. Add, ac- 
cording to taste, a little sliced onions, thyme, bayleaf, winter savory, 
carrots, celery, cloves, mace, using whichever of these ingredients you 
can procure; it greatly improves skate, haddock, gurnet ete. 


BAKED INDIAN PUDDING. Four quarts sweet milk; 1 pint of meal; 
5 eggs; 1 teaspoon of salt. sweeten and spice to taste. Boil one third 
of the milk, and with it scald the meal, than add the cold milk, eggs, 
some molasses and whet canaille with some minced dried fruts. Putin 
a bag and steam for three hours. In serving, top it with cream and a 
pinch of nutmeg. 


ORANGE CHESSECAKE. A quarter of a pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, three eggs, a wine-glass of milk or cream, two 
ounces of spongecake, the rindof one orange grated, half a nutmeg, 
one tablespoonful of brandy, two of rose-water. Pour the milk or the 
cream over the sponge-cake to moisten it. Then stir together your but- 
ter and sugar, whisk your eggs, mash the cake very fine, and mill all 
together with the liquor and spice. Line your pie-plates with paste, 
fill with the mixture, and bake in a moderate oven. 


FRIED RICE. Any cold rice left from dinner, or prepared for that 
purpose, miy be made out with the hends or the spooninto cakes an 
inch thick, lippedinto an egg-and-flour batter, and fried a handsome 
brown in the frying-pan with a smai! piece of butter. 


POTATO CAKES. Take of cold mashed potatoes, say one pint, to which 
add three eggs, well beat up; one cup of flour. Season with salt, pep- 
per, butter and cream. Make into cakes and fry in butter. 


A DELICATE DESSERT. Lay half a dozen crackers ina tureen; pour 
enough boiling milk to cover them, In a few minutesthey will be swol- 
len to three or four times their original size. Now grate lemon peal and 
nutmeg over them, and dipon enough cream to make a nice frothing, 
top with cherries and bake in an oven to a light brown. 


CARAWAY CAKE. One and one half pounds flour; one half pound of 
butter; one half pound of sugar; tablespoon of soda one ounce of cara- 
way seeds. Mix with buttermilk. 


CIDER CAKE. Three cups of cider;two cups sugar; one cup butter; 
two eggs; flouer to make it as thick as you can stir with a spoon. 
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CURE FOR BRONCHITIS. Take common mullein leaves, dry and rub 
fine, and smoke them three or four times a day in a new pipe, taking 
care to draw the smoke well into the throat. The pipe should ke onein 
‘which tobacco has not been used. 


TO DRIVE AWAY MUSKETOES. Camphorated spirit applied as a 
perfume to the face and hands will act as an.effectual preventive: but 
when bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is the best antidote. 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR DYSENTERY. Ina teacup half fullfof vin- 


** egar, dissolve as much salt as it will take up, leaving a little excess of 





salt at the bottom of the cup. Pour boiling water upon the solution till 
the cup is two-thirds full. A scum will rise to the surface, remove it 
and allow the solution to cool. Take a tablespoonful iill relieved. 


CHILLBLAINS. Dissolve saltpeter in warm tea leaves, put in a bag 
and apply it on the affected parts. You have a sure cure. 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. Bathe the parts affected in water in 
which potatoes with their skins have been boiled, as hot.as it is pos- 
sible to be borne, just before going to bed. Cne application hes cticd 
the most obstinate cases. 


A REGIMEN FOR CONSUMPTIVE CASES. Eat plentifully of water 
grass, with new milk from thecow, and take three tin €sa day a spocn- 
full of syrup made by a pound of sugar candy toa pint of the juice of 
water grass. 


A REMEDY FOR DEAFNESS. Put a table spoonful of Bay Salt into a 
half pint of spring water. At bed time cause a small teaspoonful to be 
poured in theear for seven nights observing tolay your head-on the 
opposite side. 


A RECIPE FOR WORMS AND CONVULSIVE FITS. Take the filings 
of the best Pewter cleared of its dust, as much as will lie on a Half 
Crown for a grown person, and as mvch as .will lie on a Shilling for a 
child of 14. Mix this with wine and give just before the fit comes. 
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HOW TO AVOID A BAD HUSBAND 

By Louise S. Ledyard, N. Y. Cayuga, Co. 1862. 

1. Never marry a fop, or one who struts about as a 
dandy, in his silk gloves and ruffles, with silvered cane 
and rings on his fingers. Beware! there is a trap. 

2. Never marry a niggard, or close fisted, mean sor- 
did man, who saves every penny, or spends it grudg- 
ingly. Take care, lest he stint you to death. 

3. Never marry a stranger, or one whose character 
is not known. Some females jump right into the fire, 
with their eyes wide open. 

4. Never marry a mope or a drone, one who drawls 
and draggles through life, one foot after another, and 
lets things take their chances. 

5. Never marry a man who treats his mother and 
sister unkindly or indifferently. Such a treatment is a 
sure indication of the way he will treat you. 

6. Never, on any account, marry a gambler, a pro- 
fane person, one who in the least speaks lightly of God 
or religion. Such a man can never be a good husband 
If he speaks ill of the divine, how can he reach the 
sublime? 

7. Never marry a sloven, a man who is negligent of 
his person or dress, and is filthy in his habits. The ex- 
ternal appearance is an index to his heart. 

8. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, a very demon. 

9. Never marry one whois addicted tothe use of 
ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you are better off alone 
than tied to a sop. 

10. Finally, never marry a man that is for ever and 
always swooning in the presence of other women, the 
chances are he will become a chaser after females. 
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CURE FOR BRONCHITIS. Take common mullein leaves, dry and rub 
fine, and smoke them three or four times a day in a new pipe, taking 
care to draw the smoke well into the throat. The pipe should ke onein 
‘which tobacco has not been used. 


TO DRIVE AWAY MUSKETOES. Camphorated spirit applied as a 
perfume to the face and hands will act as an-effectual preventive: but 
when bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is the best antidote. 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR DYSENTERY. Ina teacup half fullfof vin- 


““< egar, dissolve as much salt as it will take up, leaving a little excess of 





salt at the bottom of the cup. Pour boiling water upon the solution till 
the cup is two-thirds full. A scum will rise to the surface, remove it 
and allow the solution to cool. Take a tablespoonful till relieved. 


CHILLBLAINS. Dissolve saltpeter in warm tea leaves, put in a bag 
and apply it on the affected parts. You have a sure cure. 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. Bathe the parts affected in water in 
which potatoes with their skins have been boiled, as hot.as it is pos- 
sible to be borne, just before going to bed. Cne application hes ctied 
the most obstinate cases. 


A REGIMEN FOR CONSUMPTIVE CASES. Eat plentifully of water 
grass, with new milk from the cow, and take three tin €sa day a spocn- 
full of syrup made by a pound of sugar candy toa pint of the juice of 
water grass. 


A REMEDY FOR DEAFNESS. Put a table spoonful of Bay Salt into a 
half pint of spring water. At bed time cause a small teaspoonful to be 
poured in theear for seven nights observing tolay your head-on the 
opposite side. 


A RECIPE FOR WORMS AND CONVULSIVE FITS. Take the filings 
of the best Pewter cleared of its dust, as much as will lie on a Half 
Crown for a grown person, and as mvch as _ will lie on a Shilling for a 
child of 14. Mix this with wine and give just before the fit comes. 
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1. Never marry a fop, or one who struts about as a 
dandy, in his silk gloves and ruffles, with silvered cane 
and rings on his fingers. Beware! there is a trap. 

2. Never marry a niggard, or close fisted, mean sor- 
did man, who saves every penny, or spends it grudg- 
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fane person, one who in the least speaks lightly of God 
or religion. Such a man can never be a good husband 
If he speaks ill of the divine, how can he reach the 
sublime? 

7. Never marry a sloven, a man who is negligent of 
his person or dress, and is filthy in his habits. The ex- 
ternal appearance is an index to his heart. 

8. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, a very demon. 

9. Never marry one whois addicted tothe use of 
ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you are better off alone 
than tied to a sop. 

10. Finally, never marry a man that is for ever and 
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